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too much given to tearing things apart from their context and using 
them where they do not belong. Here Dr. Frazer not only gives us 
whole extracts instead of isolated sentences, but he masses together all 
the evidence for any one place or tribe. Yet when we test it on 
another vital point, we again find ourselves deceived. Naturally this 
material is, all of it, surcharged with taboo. This involves a consider- 
ation of the r61e of the sacred; and, whatever un- or pre-animistic 
forces are at work in primitive magico- religious society, Frazer has con- 
sistently refused to accept the theories of magic which depend upon 
mana, a mysterious something in things. It is therefore of interest to 
see how he treats perhaps the best statement we have of the mana 
scheme, W. J. Jones's " Algonkin Manitou" (1905). Frazer gives at 
length all the old descriptions of manitoo (as he calls it), which make 
it out to be a " guardian spirit." Then at the close he says : " The 
Sauks, Foxes and Kickapoos also obtained guardian spirits or personal 
manitoos by means of fasts and visions " (III, 393). For this state- 
ment he refers to Jones's article. Either he has not read the article 
or has mislaid his notes; for Jones's whole psychological analysis 
emphasizes the impersonal and elusive character of manitou ; it be- 
comes one with mana, arungquiltha and the like, only having received a 
further development. To be sure, Frazer is not dealing here directly 
with the mana theory, but his blunder does involve the hypothesis. 
By the time we arrive at the complexity of later social formations, with 
their mirror in myth and theology, we have nothing but distorted evi- 
dence on the essential nature of such affairs as totemism. 

I have no space for further illustration of method nor for a summary 
of conclusions. Conclusions depend upon method, with its presup- 
positions, tendencies and valuation of evidence. The work is truly 
monumental; its material invaluable. But the origins of these cus- 
toms of barbarism and the explanation of their role are not established 
by it. The field is still open. 

J. T. S. 

Influences of Geographic Environment, on the Basis of Ratzel's 
System of Anthropo- Geography. By Ellen Churchill Semple. 
New York, Henry Holt and Company, 191 1. — 680 pp. 

Of the preeminently influential writers who have emphasized the re- 
lation of the physical environment to man — Montesquieu, A. von Hum- 
boldt, Ritter, Kohl, Peschel and Buckle — only the author of the History 
of Civilization in England has written in English. There is, indeed, a 
translation of Montesquieu's Esprit des Lois, but, in general, the litera- 
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ture in English of geographic influences on man has hitherto been frag- 
mentary and unsatisfactory. Moreover, it has been scattered through 
magazines and other publications over a period of several decades and 
has been difficult of access. Were Miss Semple's volume, therefore, as 
was originally planned, merely a simplified paraphrase of the principles 
embodied in Friederich Ratzel's Anthropo-Geographie, it would fill a gap 
in English and American scientific literature that has long existed. But 
the service rendered has been far greater than that of a simple presenta- 
tion of Ratzel's principles. Realizing, as she tells us in a very modestly 
worded preface, that many of Ratzel's brilliant generalizations rest 
on insufficient evidence, Miss Semple resolved " to go over the whole 
field from the beginning, making research for the data as from the foun- 
dation, thus checking principles by facts." In so doing she found it 
necessary, not only to arrange the material far more systematically than 
Ratzel had done, but in many respects to alter emphasis, to eliminate 
certain points altogether and to fill gaps with original contributions. 

The method of research has been " to compare typical peoples of all 
races and all stages of cultural development living under similar geo- 
graphic conditions." " If these peoples of different ethnic stocks but 
similar environments manifest similar or related social, economic or 
historical development," the author considers it "reasonable to infer 
that such similarities were due to environment and not to race." Thus 
it is held that " by extensive comparison the race factor, in these prob- 
lems of two unknown quantities, was eliminated for certain large classes 
of social and historical phenomena." In view of the perhaps inevitable 
over-emphasis of the influence of physical environment in a volume of 
this character, it is not surprising that the author should fail to perceive 
the serious theoretical and practical fallacy in the sentences quoted. 
Unless undue extension is given the terms race and geographic environ- 
ment, Miss Semple, in these sentences, has taken no account of a very 
important third factor, namely, knowledge. As a matter of fact social, 
economic and historical similarities — that is, institutional similarities — 
among peoples have arisen very largely through culture contacts and the 
spread of institutions by imitation. A striking example is the recent as- 
similation of European standards by Japan. Miss Semple herself 
would doubtless readily admit the validity of this principle. She has 
taken pains to state that she uses the terms geographic factors and influ- 
ences in preference to geographic determinant, and she " speaks with 
extreme caution of geographic control." Nevertheless the unwary 
reader may often fail to appreciate the importance of non-geographic 
factors not mentioned in the text. Doubdess this result is inevitable in 
any work given to the analysis of a single influence in history. 
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The book is not wholly free from inconsistency. For example, on 
page 2, the time-worn dictum is accepted that "natural environment is 
for all intents and purposes immutable in comparison with the other 
factor in the problem — shifting, plastic, progressive, retrogressive man." 
On page 17, however, the statement appears that " the gradual dessica- 
tion of Western Asia, which took a fresh start about 2000 years ago, 
caused that great exodus and displacement of peoples known as the 
Volkerwanderung and thus contributed to the downfall of Rome." 
Doubtless to the modern historian, who dates the beginnings of his sub- 
ject from the advent of that ape-like progenitor of man who appeared 
on this planet possibly a million years ago, the overthrow of Rome be- 
comes an incident ; and the few centuries of unrest alleged to have been 
produced by desiccation in Asia seem so insignificant a period of time, 
and the unrest itself so trivial, as to place these events in the category of 
static phenomena and to preclude the use of the term dynamic in de- 
scribing the geographic cause. But Miss Semple would be the last person 
to count herself among those who think in tens of centuries. For her 
this desiccation was " one factor in the Saxon conquest of Britain and 
the final peopling of Central Europe " ; and it gave the original impulse 
to " the impact of the Turkish hordes hurling themselves against the de- 
fenses of Constantinople in 1453 " which " was felt only forty years after- 
ward by the far-off shores of savage America." " Earlier still it " — the 
influence of this desiccation — " reached England as the revival of learn- 
ing, and gave Portugal a shock which started its navigators towards 
the Cape of Good Hope in their search for a sea route to India." It 
is somewhat peculiar that, in thus forgetting for the moment the ancient 
dictum of the static condition of geographic environment, the author 
should have failed, apparently, to emphasize the tremendous effect that 
the successive advances of the ice sheet and the topographical changes 
of continental areas must have had on the migrations of primitive 
man. But as was said before, Miss Semple, does not think in tens 
of centuries. 

For this very reason, perhaps, her work becomes the more valuable, 
for it abounds in exact facts and concrete instances of undeniable effects 
of geographic environment. These effects Miss Semple divides into 
four classes : ( 1) direct, " or similar to those exerted on plants and 
animals by their habitat" ; (2) psychical, moulding mind and character, 
directly or indirectly, through the medium of economic and social life ; 
(3) those that condition "the economic and social development of a 
people by the abundance, paucity or general character of the natural 
resources " ; and (4) those that influence the movements and ultimate 
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distribution of mankind. In a general way this classification is followed 
in the treatment of the topics : migration, area, boundaries, coast peo- 
ples, oceans, rivers, peninsulas, island peoples, plains, steppes ahd 
deserts, mountain barriers and climatic influences. Under these head- 
ings is gathered a veritable mine of facts, there being on an average no 
less than eighty-five explicit citations of sources for each of the seven- 
teen chapters. As a source-book alone, therefore, the work is invalu- 
able. A number of illustrative maps admirably reinforce principles 
stated in the text. Moreover, the greater part of the theoretical dis- 
cussion, as far as it goes, is illuminating. 

The reader who expects to find in the volume a succinct and coordi- 
nated statement of principles and a well-constructed theory in which 
there is adequate presentation of the importance of the various geo- 
graphic influences on man in relation to each other, together with their 
importance as a whole in relation to other influences, will be disap- 
pointed. On the other hand, the searcher for specific illustrations of 
particular classes of influence or for critical discussion of hypotheses 
and principles relating to these particular classes will find both in 
abundance. The book, however, is far from being a mere catalogue 
of facts roughly classified ; it is rather a remarkably well written and, 
in the main, successful attempt to present all available evidence within 
its field. Certainly it is a work which no student in any branch of 

political science can afford to overlook. 

A. A. Tenney. 
Columbia University. 

The Changing Chinese : The Conflict of Oriental and Western 
Cultures in China. By Edward Alsworth Ross. New York, 
The Century Company, 191 1. — xvi, 356 pp. 

To the student of human society, no matter from what particular 
angle he regards it, modern China has a fascinating interest. The 
struggle going on there involves more than a question of governmental 
control or of dynastic security. Titanic social forces, reaching deep 
down into the lives of the people, are battling for supremacy. The 
economic future, the future of the family, of education, of religion, of 
morals as well as of the state, tremble in the balance. Indeed we are 
permitted to observe in China nothing less significant than a whole 
civilization, older by far than any other in existence, seething in the 
melting pot. The book under review, with its suggestive sub- title, is 
thus peculiarly opportune. It is also of just the right character. It is 
not a pleasing chronicle of a summer's journey. There is in it little 



